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EDITORIAL 


Tue L.A. In ABEYANCE 


Ar the time of writing the future of the 
Library Association is still uncertain. The 
revised bye-laws, approved by a large 
majority at Hastings, have been submitted 
to the Privy Council and a reply is still 
awaited. This delay and uncertainty must 
be causing some concern at Chaucer House 
and indeed, there was evidence of this in 
last month’s issue of the Library Association 
Record which urged members not to worry if 
voting papers did not reach them by the 
statutory date. In other words the office does 
not really know under which set of bye-laws 
it is at the moment operating. This situation 
ought really to have been foreseen: in the 
event, it has proved embarrassing and 
presumptuous to try to operate the re- 
organisation proposals as early as January 
1962. We have waited so long for re- 
organisation: ought we not to have delayed 
putting it into practice until 1963 when it 
could perhaps have been done with some 
semblance of order and dignity ? 

There were at least two curiosities about 
the voting at Hastings. One was connected 
with the institutional delegates, who voted 
by a majority of six against the reorganisation 
proposals, yet these same delegates gave a 
clear majority to the motion instructing the 
Library Association to submit the revised 
bye-laws to the Privy Council. The other 
point of interest was that 37 personal 
members voted against reorganisation. True 
this was a small number compared with the 
500 or so who voted in favour, but through- 
out the pre-Conference discussions on re- 
organisation, and there have been plenty up 
and down the country, there appeared to be 
no real opposition from personal members. 
Many questions have been raised by them, 
but the impression was that most of them 
had been satisfactorily answered and there 
was little evidence that so many personal 
members would vote against. If any of these 
members would care to write to us and 
explain their point of view we should be 
pleased to give some space to this minority 
expression of opinion. 


Although the Chaucer House office may 
be in difficulties until the Privy Council’s 
decision is known, the Council did not seem 
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unduly worried by these matters at its 
meeting last month. During a brisk and 
purposeful meeting, many important matters, 
mostly financial ones, were disposed of. 
Entrance fees for the examinations under 
the forthcoming new syllabus were approved, 
although there was some eyebrow-raising 
when it was discovered that it would cost 
£21 to register a thesis for Fellowship. 
Pricés of Library Association publications 
are to go up as well: by fifty per cent approxi- 
mately, the reasons being increased printing 
and postage costs. On the other hand, the 
Council decided to forego one source of 
income by agreeing that lapsed members 
could rejoin the Association merely by 
paying the current year’s subscription. In 
the past they have been required to pay for 
all the years during which their membership 
had lapsed. It is high time that this injustice 
was rectified for it has been responsible for 
much loss of membership in the past. The 
new rule applies, by the way, from rst 
January, 1962. A move to make it effective 
for the year 1961, on the grounds that 
legislation passed this year should apply to 
this year, was narrowly defeated, by one vote 
in fact. 


A Great LispRARIAN RETIRES 


The name of Miss Ingeborg Heintze, city 
librarian of Malm6, Sweden, is well-known in 
this country so that many people will be 
interested in the news of her forthcoming 
retirement at the end of this year. Because 
Malmé is for so many people the gateway 
to Sweden it has become almost traditional 
for visiting librarians from all countries to 
stop there first and to see the Malm6é libraries. 
Ingeborg Heintze has passed on something 
of her grace, her charm of manner and her 
hospitality to members of her own staff, so 
that one is always assured of the kindliest 
welcome possible. So many visitots are 
received there that one wonders why Miss 
Heintze and her staff have never wilted: 
under the pressure, but they never have. 
With the help of her highly qualified staff 
and an understanding city council she has 
built up the Malmé service into one of 
international repute. All aspects of librarian- 
ship can be fruitfully studied there: city and 
county service, music and technical libraries, 
hospital and mobile libraries, and perhaps 
most significant of all, the fine services for 
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children and youth. Only three months ago, 
the latest Malmé branch was opened at 
Lorensberg, a children’s and youth library 
in school precincts near the famous Stadium. 


Ingeborg Heintze’s work for librarianship, 
particularly for I.F.L.A. and Unesco, has 
taken her to all parts of the world, to the 
U.S.A., to Soviet Russia and to most of the 
countries of Europe. Her friends are legion, 
and Tue Lisrary Wor Lp joins with them in 
wishing her a long and happy retirement, 
and one which will still bring her in contact 
with libraries. 


Her successor at Malmé is Bengt 
Holmstrém, who has had American 
experience of librarianship as well as much 
experience in his native Sweden. Lately he 
has been editor of the Swedish library 
journal Biblioteksbladet, and was secretary 
of the five-man committee which produced a 
report on organisation and methods in 
Swedish public libraries. He gave a paper 
on this topic at the recent Anglo- 
Scandinavian conference in Denmark and it 
was a great pleasure to meet him there. 
Anybody who follows Ingeborg Heintze 
faces a difficult task, but an excellent choice 
has been made in Bengt Holmstrém. 


Two British retirements have recently 
been announced, and they should not go 
unnoticed. One is that of Mr. F. J. Cooper, 
city librarian and curator of Lincoln, who 
has done splendid work for his city over a 
number of years. Latterly he had become 
better-known in the Museums Association 
than in the Library Association, but he 
always tried to strike a proper balance 
between his two responsibilities. The other 
retirement is that of Mr. C. M. Jackson, 
borough librarian of Shoreditch. He has not 
been in the best of health recently, but he has 
ever been a devoted servant to libraries and 
to Shoreditch. Our best wishes go to him 
and to Mr. Cooper. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND 


The 78th Annual Report of the National 
Library for the Blind is to hand, and deserves 
special mention. We like the few compelling 
paragraphs on the cover, paragraphs which 
will almost certainly urge recipients to read 
the report itself. Its main concern is finance 
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and on the very first page we read: “We can 
never hope to attract staff by paying salaries 
at rates comparable with those offered by 
some City and West End firms. In con- 
sequence, and particularly during periods of 
full employment with inflationary under- 
tones, we must expect difficulties in staff 
recruitment”. Apart from the Library’s 
ancillary services nearly 350,000 volumes 
were sent out to readers last year, and it is 
amazing to think that the whole of the 
Library’s commitments, which include a 
branch in Manchester as well as the work 
done from Great Smith Street, has been 
achieved on £97,000. In many other 
countries this highly necessary work of 
providing reading matter for blind people 
would be financed by the state, but in 
Britain the exchequer contribution is only 
just over one per cent of the total expenditure. 
Local authorities contribute over a quarter 
of the Library’s budget, but this is mainly for 
services rendered, and the bulk of the income 
has to come from voluntary sources, often 
at the expense of much time, trouble and 
hard work. In this country we are fond of 
calling things “National’’ and then leaving 
them to work out their own salvation. The 
report before us contains no hard feelings 
about this: there is philosophical acceptance 
of the situation as it is, and a determination 
to carry on with the good work. We can 
only hope that librarians generally will give 
the utmost support and co-operation to this 
sister service of theirs. 


OuRSELVES 


We are pleased to announce that Miss 
Barbara Kyle has joined the Editorial 
Committee of THe Liprary Wor-p. 
Eminently well-known in the international 
field of books and librarianship, her appoint- 
ment will ensure that the periodical’s 
coverage will be broadened still further, 
and we welcome her most cordially. 


Contributors to future issues will include 
W. B. Paton (President-elect of the Library 
Association), Eileen Colwell, Edward Dudley, 
D. J. Foskett and L. W. Duck. Plans for 
1962 include the publication of special 
numbers on such topics as libraries in India, 
libraries in West Africa, parliamentary 


libraries and equipment for libraries. 
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Focus on Charging Methods 
By Epmunp V. Corsett, F.L.A. 


Since 1954 librarians have shown tremen- 
dous interest in the possibility of introducing 
new charging methods in lending libraries. 
This interest has been prompted by the large 
increase in borrowing from public libraries, 
the changed habits of the public and the 
consequent peak issues experienced on Satur- 
days in particular, and the realisation that the 
time-honoured Browne method can be most 
expensive in terms of staff salaries. 


Individual libraries have experimented 
with alternative methods and accounts of 
some of these have appeared in the profes- 
sional press. With the general interest thus 
stimulated, Mr. J. P. Harrison, formerly 
Senior Lecturer in Librarianship at Man- 
chester College of Science and Technology, 
conceived the idea of a survey of book- 
charging methods through the agency of the 
Manchester College. The idea was presented 
to the Library Association in 1959 and that 
body was prompt to realise its importance 
and made a grant of £150 towards the ex- 
penses of such a survey. Initially it was 
proposed to investigate charging systems in 
public, university and special libraries but it 
was decided that in the first instance it should 
be confined to public libraries only. 


It was felt essential that any Work Study 
Team should contain independent members 
rather than consist entirely of professional 
librarians whose judgment might be biased. 
Accordingly a team was established which 
consisted of one professional librarian, Mr. F. 
N. Hogg, and two-work study experts, Mr. W. 
J. Matthews and Mr. T. E. A. Verity. It was 
backed by the assistance of colleagues in the 
Department of Industrial Administration of 
the Manchester College of Science and 
Technology, and Professor Revans, the Head 
of this Department. 


The team were supplied with background 
information of work already done in this 
country and in America and began work in 
July 1959. In all eighteen public libraries 
were visited as well as one university library. 
Not only were the mechanics and costs of 
each method of charging closely investigated 
but time and motion studies were carried out 
and in some cases 16 mm. film studies were 
made. The results of this investigation were 


only recently presented to the Library 
Association and with the utmost speed it has 
published them in typescript form under the 
title “A Report on a Survey made of Book 
Charging Systems at present in use in 
England.” (Price 18s. Members 13s. 6d. + 
postage). 

The publication of an original piece of 
research of this nature is a landmark in the 
history of librarianship and reflects great 
credit on the team in carrying out the investi- 
gation and the Library Association in 
sponsoring the survey and publishing the 
results so promptly. The report deserves to be 
read by every practising librarian and should 
be of value to those who have still to make 
up their mind whether or not to change over 
from Browne. 


The findings of the team make a lengthy 
document of about 180 pages (unfortunately 
unpaged) of double-spaced, foorlscap type- 
script. It deals with each of tie following 
methods of charging: Brown: (straight- 
forward and reverse); Token charging 
(Readers’ tokens and Library tokens) ; Photo- 
charging; Punched card charging; Audio- 
charging; and Bookamatic. Each method 
is fully described, together with variant 
practices in individual libraries. In each case 
the advantages and disadvantages are clearly 
listed together with the factors which can 
effect efficiency. Reservation procedures and 
methods of sorting transaction cards have 
also been fully explored. 


No doubt some librarians will be dis- 
appointed inasmuch as the survey does not 
give them a direct answer to the question 
“Which is the best charging method for my 
library’? To expect such an answer from 
any survey is however wishful thinking. The 
size of libraries, the staff available, peak 
periods, reservations and overdue problems, 
and the very physical nature of the buildings 
differ so much from library to library that no 
one has the right to expect from a report 
anything other than a completely unpreju- 
diced statement of the mechanics of each 
process, its good and bad points, and the 
relative costs. However except for photo- 
charging the team has stated that it does not 
see any of the other methods as being 
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suitable for general adoption (a final verdict 
on Bookamatic combined with punched 
cards has yet to be reached). 


My own major criticism of this most 
informative report is that the costing aspect 
has not been thoroughly explored. Although 
the cost of basic equipment is given, little 
detail is presented relative to the overall 
cost of stationery, over a period of, say 5 
years. This would have been particularly 
helpful in the chapter dealing with trans- 
action cards. One would like to see for 
instance some relative figures of costs of 
using normal hand-sorted transaction cards, 
which may be used twenty-four times, as 
compared with punched-cards which have 
a very limited life (in some cases only two 
issues, but never to the best of my knowledge 
more than six issues). Staffing costs are aiso 
of the greatest importance yet I have noticed 
no reference to the actual amounts saved in 
individual libraries by the employment of 
new charging systems. 

In certain known instances new methods 
have effected economies in salaries far 
greater than the cost of installation. Even 
in libraries where numbers of staff have not 
been reduced there has been a most marked 
decrease in the amount of senior supervision 
required. These staff savings translated into 
terms of £ s. d. represent outstanding 
advantages of the new methods as compared 
with Browne. Admittedly it is extremely 
diffiicult to arrive at any concrete figures of 
the savings which can be effected on staff, 
as this depends on such factors as the number 
of staff available before the new method is 
introduced (some libraries are well-off in this 
respect and others are already working at 
minimum strength) and in particular on the 
degree of organisation within the library but 
it might be possible to assess each method in 
terms of the number of man hours required 
for issue, return and shelving, per 1,000 
issues. Failing this the report could have 
given examples of the definite savings already 
effected by some of the libraries which were 
visited. 

The most clear-cut conclusions of the 
survey are that Browne with all its faults is 
still a very good system for smaller libraries 
and those which have no problems of peak 

riods with which to deal, though reverse 
eared is found to be speedier than straight- 


forward Browne. However it is not at its 
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best under heavy demands and under such 
demands there is a constant temptation to 
neglect essential routines in order to give 
assistance at the counter. On the other hand 
the survey states quite clearly: ‘“‘as tokens 
almost invariably involve the use of a mixed 
system and provide the library with little or 
no records we cannot see this as a system 
which might be generally adopted by the 
majority of libraries’. A clear verdict is 
also given on punched-card charging as 
follows: *‘While we feel that the experiment 
of operating this system on a full working 
scale in a busy modern library is most valu- 
able, we do not regard this system as one that 
we could recommend generally’. Of audio- 
charging the team says: ‘We believe that the 
disadvantages are sufficient to relegate audio- 
charging (if it is used at all) to the position of 
useful ancillary to some of the other trans- 
action card systems. For example where 
photocharging is used as the main book- 
charging method of the library system, audio- 
charging could be used as a standby for 
emergencies. It might also be considered for 
use in several smaller service points where 
mobility might be an important factor. We 
would not recommend audio-charging as a 
system in its own right’. As mentioned 
previously the team hopes to take another 
look at Bookamatic used with punched 
cards, but of the method using ‘snap-sets’ it 
says: “‘We could not recommend this system 
as operated with the snap sets because of the 
extremely low speeds of charging that we 
might expect.” 


Strangely enough no definite verdict is 
given about photocharging, which is the 
method most extensively adopted as an 
alternative to Browne though it does refer 
to it as being “Such an attractive proposition”’. 
Reading the survey one has the impression 
that the investigators have thought it suffi- 
cient to show the shortcomings of Browne 
under certain circumstances particularly the 
long queues, wastage of staff involved, and 
the use of professional staff on non-profes- 
sional duties, and the ways in which they 
can be overcome by photocharging, though 
the advantages of the former method and the 
disadvantages of the latter are also quite 
clearly stated. The librarian who had looked 
in this report for a clear cut decision on the 
substitution of photocharging for Browne 
will be disappointed, but the advantages of 
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the former, quoted in the survey (parti- 
cularly when used with punched transaction 
cards) are very considerable and confim the 
opinions of those librarians who have already 
adopted it. 


One of the main objections of certain 
librarians to transaction card methods is that 
the visible index system of reservation lacks 
the advantages provided by the Browne 
system and the issue files which can be 
searched to trace reservations. The report 
deals very fully with this subject but does not 
show any enthusiasm for the Browne reserva- 
tion system. Certain major disadvantages 
have been underlined and the investigators 
comment that “most librarians who are 
accustomed to working the Browne system 
have become oblivious through long usage 
to these defects in the reservation system’’. 
The survey goes even further than this how- 
ever for it condemns the Browne reservation 
system outright and recommends the employ- 
ment of the visible index, in the following 
words: “...we consider the orthodox 
Browne reservation procedure to be basically 
unsound and a defect of the system. We 
recommend therefore a visual index panel 
for reservation in place of the traditional 
procedure of stopping the issue’. 


In reading the survey I have annotated 
my copy in some dozens of places to register 
agreement or disagreement but space allows 
mention of only a few of these: 


(1) Perhaps one of the most outstanding 
points made by the report is its summary of 
the many varying ways in which different 
assistants perform the same operation. Time 
and motion studies were made of some of 
these methods. The investigators underline 
the need for adequate staff training in the 
best way to perform any single operation and 
indicate that such training rarely seems to be 
given. They point out that the Browne system 
is particularly costly in terms of labour and 
that in investigating this system many time- 
wasting methods have been noted. To a 
certain degree this criticism is true of all 
methods of bookcharging so that it is vital 
when installing a new system to give the 
closest attention not only to staff training but 
also to training readers. A very considerable 
speeding up of counter work can be obtained 
if readers are trained to open their books at 
the front cover and present their tickets or 


membership cards in such a way as to mini- 
mise subsequent handling by staff. 


Again too little attention has as yet been 
given to library counters which should be 
designed to cut down staff movement to a 
minimum. The report itself can be criticised 
in this respect, for it would have been most 
helpful if existing counters had been carefully 
examined and_ suggestions made _ for 
improvement. 


(2) For generations librarians have 
disagreed on the best method of filing the 
Browne issue. Is it by accession number, 
author, classification, etc.? The investi- 
gators have no doubts about this contro- 
versial question, they say: “in our opinion 
the method of arrangement to be adopted 
where possible should be numerically by 
accession number’’. 


(3) Two advantages claimed for Browne 
seem to make old-fashioned reading. The 
first is that it restricts the use of some tickets 
for books other than fiction and suggests 
that this encourages non-fiction reading. 
One would think that the legend that any 
work of non-fiction is better than a novel 
might be allowed a decent burial in this 
modern age. Secondly, that assistants by 
virtue of handing back their tickets to readers, 
get to know them by name and thus encour- 
age readers to bring their difficulties to the 
counter staff. If we are ever to make 
librarianship a profession and divide the 
work into professional and non-professional 
this is the very practice which must be 
eradicated. 


(4) In connection with notification of 
overdue notices with a transaction card 
method, the report suggests that overdues 
are only checked after a period of some weeks 
so as to reduce the amount of checking 
involved. While it does reduce the amount 
of checking, the major reason why a long 
period is allowed is to save postage on early 
overdue notices which have been shown to 
have little effect. 


(5) A footnote suggests that with photo- 
charging overdue notices could be copied 
photographically from the microfilmer but 
the investigators say that to the best of their 
knowledge it has not been tried. It was in 
fact tried in Wandsworth some years ago. 
Copies were made by Thermofax but the 
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cost was out of all proportion to the 
advantages. 


(6) There seems to be some misunder- 
standing why photocharging is often not 
employed for Children’s Books. It is not 
because it enables a child to take out all the 
books by a popular author but because it 
might lead to a child having out far more 
books than the parents suspected and 
ultimately result in the parent having to pay 
a very large amount in fines. However some 
libraries use photocharging for children and 
report no difficulty. 


(7) Generally the account of the survey 
is very clearly written and easy to under- 
stand but even with some prior knowledge 
of punched card charging I found the 
account of sorting punched cards for over- 
dues very obscure because no indication is 
given how the master loan set is filed. The 
survey of punched card charging is also 
lacking in detail of costs of equipment, and 
stationery. 

(8) With audio-charging the point should 
be made that it is difficult to trace overdues 
on the tape, and that there is always a 
possibility of erasing by accident the record 
on the tape. 


(9) As mentioned earlier the chapter on 
transaction cards suffers through lack of 
information on costs. Indeed although 
manually sorted punched cards can be used, 


experience has shown the cost to be 
prohibitive. 
(10) To say that machine operated 


punched cards can be used repeatedly but 
with some loss in convenience is surely an 
overstatement. A worn card can be a very 
considerable inconvenience and can jam the 
machines. 


(11) The statement that hand-sorted 
transaction cards are not necessarily more 
expensive than punched-cards is a gross 
under-statement; they are infinitely cheaper. 
Another point overlooked with punched 
transaction cards is that although the 
Treasurer may be glad to sort the issue of a 
small library system, the work involved in a 
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large library with several branches would be 
far more than he could deal with on his 
machines. Such a library would need its 
own equipment and would sort the trans- 
action cards centrally. This would need the 
appointment of a skilled operator and the 
total cost would most likely be prohibitive. 


(12) The report deals at some length with 
the difficulty of manufacturing the Book- 
amatic recorder to suit library purposes and 
states that the manufacturers could produce 
something specially made for libraries if a 
number of libraries guaranteed in advance to 
purchase them. This is one of the cardinal 
difficulties facing anyone experimenting with 
machines for library purposes. There is 
nothing like a sufficient demand, for any 
English firm to devise special machinery. 
The only alternative lies in adapting machines 
or in using those made in the U.S. if these 
are available in this country. Unfortunately, 
microfilmers for instance, which are made 
in the U.S. and which seem very suitable for 
use in photocharging, cannot be purchased 
here. 


The report concludes with the results of 
time studies taken of the various methods 
and shows how these were obtained. In 
spite of the trouble taken to ensure that such 
figures can be relied upon one doubts whether 
they do in fact provide really true compari- 
sons. The only exact comparisons would be 
where trials of each method took place in the 
same library, with the same assistants, and 
the same readers all handing in their books 
in the manner most convenient to the 
assistant. I would also be necessary to have 
the ideal counter for each particular method ; 
all of which requirements are virtually 
impossible. 


This account of the survey is deliberately 
critical but such observations as have been 
made in no way detract from one’s 


appreciation of the survey. The team is to be 
congratulated on a job well done in a 
limited time under difficult circumstances, 
inadequate 


backed by financial 


resources. 
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The FID Conference, London, September, 1961 


By D. J. 


Two years ago, the FID began to make some 
drastic changes in its organisation. For many 
years it had been run on a tiny budget, but 
the General Assembly (its main Council) 
decided then that the time had come for a 
considerable extension of activities. Dr. 
Alexander King, the President, presented a 
striking report to the Warsaw Conference 
in 1959, in which he outlined some of the 
ways in which he thought FID could make 
important contributions to the progress of 
international documentation. At Warsaw, 
the prospect of these developments, and the 
growing interest in FID of the great power 
countries, notably of course the U.S.A. and 
U.S.S.R., produced an atmosphere of excite- 
ment and eagerness to come to grips with 
the future. Since 1959, several new com- 
mittees have been formed: they cover 
classification, document reproduction, train- 
ing, linguistic problems, mechanical storage 
and retrieval. All have either met or 
conducted business by correspondence, and 
brought forward reports to the 1961 
conference. 

It is sad to have to report, therefore, 
that this conference was widely felt to be 
a disappointing one. It seems to be clear 
that a style of conference suitable for a small- 
scale organisation does not necessarily suit 
a much larger body in a new flush of activity 
which arouses the interest of large numbers 
of people. The FID has given a great deal 
of thought to this matter, but it does not yet 
seem to have found the answer—or at any 
rate an answer suitable for a conference held 
in a place like London, which attracts 
delegates in numbers from all over the world. 

Before discussing the conference itself, 
however, I have to mention the grievous 
loss that all members of FID have suffered 
in the death of Fritz Donker Duyvis. His 
obituary and the record of his work for FID 
have been published already, but this was 
the first conference since his death, and we 
stood to pay tribute to a great man, who 
nursed the FID almost single-handed since 
the days of Otlet himself, and who became a 
symbol and a legend before he had even 
retired from his post of Secretary-General. 

The pattern of the conference was similar 


FosKETT 


to previous ones: a week occupied by 
meetings of the various committees was 
followed by a week of open meetings, visits 
and receptions, culminating in a general 
report on the year’s work by the President. 
The Committee reports are not yet available, 
because of the necessity (for financial reasons) 
of holding these meetings at the time of 
the conference. They have to be submitted to 
the General Assembly, and if approved will 
no doubt be published in due course. One of 
the new committees, on the training of 
documentalists, has its secretariat in Poland, 
and the Rapporteur, Professor Zygmunt 
Majewski, has collected a great deal of 
information from many countries in order to 
make a comparative survey and to propose 
recommendations on the form of training 
that should become the official policy of 
FID. From this country a report was sent 
on the new syllabuses of the Library Associ- 
ation and the Institute of Information 
Scientists. Another committee, of greater 
antiquity, that concerned with classification, 
was considering the suggestion that FID 
should sponsor a second “Dorking’’ con- 
ference; the first, held in 1957, was out- 
standingly successful in bringing together 
for the first time representatives of several 
different schools of thought, and all of us 
who attended came away refreshed and 
stimulated. If a second is held, as I trust it 
will, it is devoutly to be hoped that some 
modest funds will be made available to 
ensure that the right people are able to 
attend. 

The main conference was opened by 
Baroness Wootton of Abinger, on 12th 
September, with a characteristically witty 
and well-informed speech of welcome. It 
was a pity, in a way, that her speech was not 
a subject for discussion, as it contained the 
germs of several ideas on our place in 
society that would have provided a better 
basis than some of the papers that followed. 

The first session, “Highlights on recent 
developments in documentation’ was 
remarkable for the variety of ways in which 
the various speakers treated their subject. 
Dr. K. Schneider, of Germany, described 
the use of an I.B.M. electric typewriter and 
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card punch in combination for the production 
of texts such as bibliographies and indexes; a 
more recent development, the I.B.M. 870 
“Document Writing System’”’ can be operated 
by means of tape as well as cards. This is an 
extremely interesting project, and one that, 
in my opinion, is much more worth watching 
than the monsters that are supposed to 
replace librarians in information retrieving. 
Mr. van Schaik, of the Netherlands, pro- 
duced a theoretical analysis of ‘“‘biblio- 
graphical co-operation’’ before reporting 
what happens in his country: the abstract 
of this paper should be studied, I think, by 
all those engaged in co-operative systems, as 
it is a very interesting analysis of principles. 
Mr. Cleverdon, who was particularly well 
received, gave a further progress report on 
the Cranfield project, where they are now 
investigating some of the factors influencing 
the efficiency of the systems they have 
tested and modifying some of their con- 
clusions. Finally, Mr Verner Clapp (in a 
review read by Mr. Karl Heumann) gave a 
very extensive and informative survey of 
many developments during the last year in 
the U.S.A. One is inclined to wish that the 
Council on Library Resources would show 
as wide a range of interests, but I suppose one 
can’t have everything. 


The two general sessions on 13th September 
dealt with “Scientific and Technical Inform- 
ation” and “Economic and Managerial 
Information”, and provided an interesting 
contrast. On the face of it, the sessions had 
some similarity in that a paper discussing 
general considerations was followed by 
specific examples. But how different the 
effect! Because scientific information services 
are about 30 years ahead of economic, the 
first session seemed commonplace and some- 
times excessively wordy, while the second had 
a much fresher and more contemporary air. 
It is good to know that research directors 
are aware of the problems that we pro- 
fessionals talk about, but it is hardly worth 
their while to lecture international confer- 
ences on it; similarly, mere descriptions of 
particular services, valuable enough, come 
into the category of “informative” papers, to 
which I shall return later, and are not easily 
discussed. On the other hand, both the 


papers on management information discussed 
matters of theory and principle and were 
genuinely thought-provoking. 
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The same thing happened on the 
following morning, when three more or less 
“informative”? papers were followed by a 
really original contribution from M. de 
Laclemandiére, secretary of l'Union Fran- 
caise des Organismes de Documentation 
(U.F.O.D.) in Paris, with the intriguing 
title of “Information and the Law of Least 
Effort’’. This session was on “Efficient use of 
Information’, and while the first three 
speakers were content to tell us what happens 
in their own countries (in one case announc- 
ing the “discovery” of a technique well- 
known in the U.K. for over 30 years), M. de 
Laclemandiére discussed what precisely 
could be construed as “‘efficient’’ in an 
information system, in the light of Zipf’s 
famous law and the modern development of 
machinery for relieving human beings of 
monotonous and repetitive tasks. It was 
hardly surprising that such a paper did not 
get the attention it deserved, coming at the 
end of an exhausting morning, but fortunately 
the author has considerably extended his 
treatment of the theme in a pamphlet of the 
same title, available from U.F.O.D. 

In between these sessions, many visits and 
excursions were arranged, mainly of course 
for the benefit of overseas delegates, and we 
re-assembled at three splendid receptions, 
given by the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of London, I.C.I., and H.M. 
Government. These were indeed notable 
occasions, providing ample opportunity for 
meeting and discussion in an expansive 
atmosphere; perhaps the masterstroke was 
the holding of the Government reception in 
the King’s Library, with Lord Hailsham as 
host. 


The conference organisation was very 
good, everything proceeding with the kind 
of unnoticeable smoothness that signifies 
first-class arrangements. As far as I know, 
nothing went wrong, and it would be hard 
to over-praise the Aslib staff, who appeared 
to be everywhere at all times. Habitués of 
Aslib conferences are no doubt used to this, 
but to achieve it at an_ international 
conference is quite another matter. 

I wish I could say the same about the 
organising of the conference, to make a 
subtle but real distinction. The intention of 
FID was that authors should submit their 
papers in time for them to be distributed 
two weeks before the meeting. In no case 
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did this happen; Aslib worked overtime to 
make copies available at the beginning of 
each meeting, in English and French, but 
nearly all authors then solemnly read out 
what we had in our hands, instead of 
picking out the highlights in 10-15 minutes. 
Added to this, unprinted contributions were 
translated (expertly) verbatim into English, 
French and German, as required; and thus, 
although everyone worked terribly hard, the 
general sessions tended to become intolerable, 
with people walking in and out, trying to 
hear everything without hearing some things 
three times. Under the circumstances, 
“Discussion’’ was even less interesting than 
usual; in fact, but for the receptions there 
would have been no opportunity for “con- 
ferring’’ and the exchange of views and 
information. 

As I have said, some papers were merely 
‘informative’, that is, they described one 
particular system without attempting to 
raise.matters of theory or principle. Now 
this is very good; indeed, a major function of 
an international conference is to exchange 
this kind of information. But I suggest that 
such papers should not be read, or even 
submitted, to open general sessions, because 
they are not discussable in such a body; they 
are much more suitable for reading, if 
possible before the conference, so that one 
can come prepared to seek out the author 
and question him if one wants to. For the 
general sessions, I think an international 
conference should provide for comparative 
studies. The comparative method has a 
recognised place in social science research, 
and is indeed a tool of major importance, 
yet it is hardly known in documentation. A 
comparative survey of a given topic enables 
delegates from different countries to make 
positive contributions from their own experi- 
ence, but in a general context and in an 
effort to arrive at some fundamental 
principles. 

Too much criticism should not be levelled 
at FID, partly because the conference was in 
the main enjoyable, especially when we were 
able to confer, and partly because its authors 
did not comply with FID’s requests. But 
the pattern of the conference seems to offer 
scope for improvement, and the following 
suggestions arise from a number of discussions 
(mostly at the receptions). 

Informative papers should be submitted 
not less than 2 months before the conference, 
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so that they may be circulated prior to the 
meeting; arrangements should be made for 
the authors to have a room in which to hold 
a seminar, for those who wished to join. 
Discussion papers should also be available 
in advance, but should be confined to more 
general matters (such as comparative studies), 
unless some individual development of 
outstanding importance had taken place 
(such as the foundation of V.I.N.I.T.I. in 
Moscow); these would be presented to 
general sessions, where the author would be 
given 15-30 minutes to introduce his paper. 
General sessions need then not last more 
than two hours, giving a fair proportion of a 
morning or afternoon for informal meetings 
or seminars. In addition to these two types 
of formal paper, I should invite anyone who 
thought he had done some interesting 
research (in a broad sense) to send in an 
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account of about 250 words; these would 
also be circulated in advance to enable 
purposeful as well as casual contacts to be 
made at the conference itself. In all this, 
some system of refereeing would be essential 
and would have to be worked into the time- 
table. It might be over-optimistic, but I 
should hope that general sessions at least 
would produce suggestions for future work, 
to be carried out either by voluntary working 
parties or by paid research workers. 


A conference of this kind would of course 
mean hard work, and an iron hand with 
authors. But it would give the FID confer- 
ences an authority and prestige that they 
have rarely achieved, and give FID itself a 
forum through which it could exercise a 
profound influence on the progress of 
documentation. 
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After Our Books Leave the Library 


By CuHase DANE 


In February of 1906 Arnold Bennett read 
George Moore’s The Lake. It was so smoothly 
written and so calm and beautiful that he 
enjoyed reading it even when his mind 
didn’t take in the sense of what he read. 
This is a strange effect for a book to have on 
a reader but we know from Bennett’s 
Journals that this is how The Lake affected 
him. He added that he often read half a 
page without grasping the meaning at all. 
He didn’t try to. He simply let the words 
carry him along. It was, he concluded, a 
curious novel but “distinguished in a 
Yeats-y way”’. 

This is only one example of how a 
particular book affected a reader. Many 
librarians wouldn’t approve of anyone who 
reads a book without trying to understand 
it. Good books were written to be read 
carefully. The reader who doesn’t pay close 
attention to what he is reading, we feel, is a 
mental sluggard. Yet we must admit that 
not everyone reads the same way or for the 
same reason. This brings us to the question: 
Why do people read and what do they think 
about what they read? As librarians we 
should have all the answers, and we should 
have them at our finger tips, but for the most 
part we don’t. All too often, we don’t know 
enough about what happens to our books 
after they leave the library. 

We don’t know which ones stir people up 
or which ones put them to sleep. Most of the 
time we never give the matter a thought. We 
are so busy checking out books or checking 
them in or counting circulation that we 
forget to think about the effect they have had 
while they were away. Librarians should 
have more of this kind of knowledge about 
their books and patrons. Knowing what a 
reader thought of a book or what effect it 
had on him is more important than knowing 
how many books went out last month or how 
many came back today. 

We often spend a great deal of time finding 
out how many books were circulated last 
month. We should also spend some time 
finding out how the patron liked the book he 
just returned. Circulation is important. So 
is knowing whether a reader liked or 
disliked a certain book—and why. 

We have few case studies of patrons’ 


reading. Lowes’ Road to Xanadu might be 
cited as an example, but it is really a study 
in literary criticism and the genesis of 
creative imagination rather than an investi- 
gation of what Coleridge’s reading meant to 
him. . Some school librarians, who keep a 
record of the books their pupils read, and 
discuss them with them, often collect material 
for case studies, but seldom have the time to 
write them up. Case studies have been of 
value to lawyers and doctors and psycholo- 
gists—wouldn’t they be of value to librarians 
too ? 

This is where Bennett can help us, for he 
has left us a record of his reading in his 
Journals. By studying a few of the books he 
read and how they affected him, we can gain 
some insight into the reading interests and 
habits of one person. A knowledge of what 
books meant to him should also help us see 
what they can mean to others. 

A little more than a year after he read 
Moore’s The Lake Bennett started Words- 
worth’s The Prelude. Like so many others, 
he was reading several other books at the 
same time, including Goethe’s Travels of 
Wilhelm Meister, Taine’s Voyage en Italie, and 
Lessing’s Laocoon. He soon became so 
interested in The Prelude that he dropped 
these other books to go on with it. He was 
struck by a curious example of Wordsworth’s 
wit in the poem: the description of the old 
pack of cards in the first book. 

There was one book he didn’t drop when 
he started The Prelude. This was Procter’s 
Primer of Astronomy. When he was half-way 
through it he confided to his Journal that for 
the first time he understood why the length 
of the days changed from season to season. 
He was so pleased with his new knowledge 
that he wrote in his Journal: “Perhaps one 
day I may comprehend the precession of the 
equinoxes.”” This was just a few months 
after his fortieth birthday, and three days 
before he began writing The Old Wives’ 
Tale. 

The next year he re-read Maupassant’s 
Une Vie. He had first read it ten or twelve 
years before with pleasure but this time it 
disappointed him. Bennett frequently re- 
read books and often they didn’t appeal to 
him the second time as much as they had 
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the first. This was true of Une Vie, which 
although disappointing still held him. Tante 
Lison seemed to him a weak character and 
Julien’s avarice, he thought, was not managed 
with much originality. It also seemed to him 
that the book was too self-conscious. Perhaps 
because this was the second time he had read 
it he noticed little things which had not 
bothered him before. One of these was the 
subtitle, “L’humble Vérité’’, which struck 
him as a bit affected. 

Sometimes he even re-read his own books. 
In 1909 Tauchnitz issued a complete set of 
his works. These were the little paperbound 
books published in Germany before the war, 
from which our flood of paperbound books 
today has descended. The Baron himself 
sent the set, with his compliments, and 
though they were ugly the little volumes 
pleased Bennett a great deal. The day they 
arrived a friend began to read A Great Man 
and sat bent over it all day. She smiled as 
she read and this encouraged Bennett to 
try one of the books himself. He selected 
Buried Alive, and he too smiled while he read. 
In his Journal he wrote that “I don’t think 
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I have ever read a funnier book than this’’. 
It is probably a good thing when an author 
finds pleasure in his own books. 

The next year he read Stephen Crane’s 
Bowery Tales and thought them quite readable 
—even excellent in parts. At the same time 
he read Sturge Moore’s Art and Life, a book 
about Flaubert and Blake. He considered 
the book second-rate yet found it stimulating, 
largely because of the extracts from Flaubert’s 
correspondence. 

A few days later he read Galsworthy’s The 
Man of Property. He thought the love scenes 
showed the influence of George Moore. If 
Galsworthy had never read or admired 
Moore, he said, this made the similarity all 
the more remarkable. Several days later he 
finished the novel and was impressed with 
it. In his Journal he wrote that it was “a 
really distinguished, passionate, truly roman- 
tic universal book.’’ The one real fault he 
found with it was that the end was not an 
end. This of course was before Galsworthy 
decided to expand the book into the Forsyte 
Saga. 

In the summer of 1910 he re-read another 
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book—Crime and Punishment, in a French 
translation. He had been wanting to read 
it again for several weeks before he actually 
got around to it. This time the cafe scene 
and Marmeladoff’s confession seemed even 
finer than they had before. He thought that 
the book was undoubtedly one of the 
greatest things in fiction. It was, he said, 
full of the most perfect detail. In fact it was 
so good that it depressed him about his own 
work. His novels seemed artificial and 
forced when compared with Crime and 
Punishment. When he looked at his own work 
he was conscious that he sometimes tried too 
hard for an effect. He didn’t seem to be able 
to do something and then leave it alone. He 
kept fussing with it until he spoiled it. 

Often his own work took so much time 
that he had little left for reading. Later in 
the summer of 1910 he decided to re-arrange 
his life so that he would have more time to do 
the things he wanted to. On August 15th he 
wrote in his Journal that “I have done no 
regular sustained reading now for something 
like ten months’. He decided to resume 
Taine, whom he had been reading when a 
heavy work schedule forced him to stop. 


First though he had to re-arrange his day. 
He set up a new schedule which would 
start at five-thirty in the morning. This 
would give him time to begin his creative 
writing at six. After working for three hours 
he would stop at nine for breakfast. Through 
experience he had learned that these early 
morning hours were his best working time. 
After breakfast he would attend to corres- 
pondence and miscellaneous business, all of 
which he could finish by noon. This would 
leave his afternoons free for reading and 
painting and thinking. At the same time he 
made a promise never again to work as hard 
as he had in the past few years. All of this 
reminds one of the wonderful caricature of 
Bennett by Beerbohm, in which the elderly 
successful Bennett remarks: “Everything has 
gone according to plan, you see.’’ And the 
young Bennett, facing him, replies, “Yes, 
but it was my plan, you know.” 

In keeping with this new regimen he 
began reading Spencer’s Autobiography two 
weeks later. He found it very interesting and 
‘jolly well done’’. Somewhat surprising, he 
considered it better written and more artistic 
than Mill’s autobiography. However, he 
couldn’t help noticing that Spencer’s attempts 


at narrative in the manner of a novelist 
often fell flat. He thought that many of them 
were probably much funnier than Spencer 
intended. 


Almost a year later, in August of 1911, he 
finished Tom Jones, which he had started when 
he adopted his new schedule. He decided, 
after finishing it, that the book was equal to 
its reputation. It held his attention through- 
out; there wasn’t a dull chapter in the book. 
The only weakness of the work that he noted 
was Tom’s goodness. Here Bennett thought 
that Fielding sometimes laid it on a bit too 
thick. 


Not all books were as interesting as Tom 
Jones. Several years after this he started 
Saintsbury’s History of the French Novel but 
found it pretty dull reading. He read a lot 
of it but decided that he wouldn’t finish it. 
In his opinion, the book was very prolix “‘and 
bursting with subordinate sentences and 
clauses’. The thing which impressed him 
most was the breadth of Saintsbury’s know- 
ledge. He noted in his Journal that “the 
amount of this old man’s reading is 
staggering”’. 

Bennett was very conscientious about 
reading what was “right”. This partly 
explains why he seldom read the work of his 
contemporaries. He didn’t neglect it 
entirely though and in December of 1920 
he finished D. H. Lawrence’s new novel, The 
Lost Girl. He decided that it would be a 
great book if it had a clear central theme and 
a more straightforward construction. It 
seemed to him that the story didn’t really 
end but just suddenly stopped. Even so he 
thought it was a fine piece of work and the 
work of a genius. It held his attention all 
the way through and, he added, he read it 
in less than twenty-four hours. 


For the most part, however, he preferred 
to read the works of authors no longer living. 
In 1925, for example, he turned to one of 
Trollope’s novels. He read The Kellys and the 
O’Kellys and thought it excellent. He noted 
that it was Trollope’s second novel, written 
at the age of thirty-four. “The characteriza- 
tion’’, he wrote in his Journal, ‘‘is admirable, 
strong, true, and sober’’. 


Several years later he re-read Hardy’s 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles. A short time before 
he had written an article on Hardy for the 
Evening Standard in which he said that Tess 
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was not one of Hardy’s best books. Now 
after re-reading it he realized that he was 
wrong. As he noted in his Journal, “it is 
really a very impressive masterpiece’. He 
concluded that its faults were quite trifling 
and that it certainly belonged among Hardy’s 
best novels. 

One of his contemporaries whom he did 
enjoy reading was H. G. Wells. In 1926 he 
started The World of William Clissold, which 
appeared in two volumes. He thoroughly 
enjoyed it and found that almost unknow- 
ingly he was spending a lot of time with it. 
It held his attention and he read it with 
gusto. When he finished the first volume he 
was so pleased with it that he wrote Wells to 
tell him so. 

The next year he read a novel by another 
contemporary : Julien Green. Green’s 
Adrienne Mesurat seemed to him a very fine 
novel. As we have seen, Bennett often 
judged a book by its power to hold his 
attention. Half way through Adrienne 
Mesurat he was so interested that he wrote in 
his Journal: “It is the most ‘holding’ French 
novel that I’ve read for years’’. 

These random notes on a few of the books 
Bennett read give us some idea of how they 
affected him. We know that some books 
interested him and that others bored him. 
Some books he read twice and others he put 
down before he had finished them. In all of 
this Bennett was probably quite normal. His 
reactions to books are no doubt similar to the 
reactions of many other people. By studyifig 
his likes and dislikes we can gain new 
insights into the reading interests and habits 
of patrons—we can begin to visualize what 
happens to our books while they are out of 
the library. 

We need more knowledge of this sort. For 
with it we could be better librarians: we 
could do a better job of book selection and 
reading guidance. We would not be so 
apt to make the mistake of treating books 
like mere physical objects, which only need 
to be accessioned and catalogued and 
shelved and then forgotten. 


A New 
Dictionary 
of Chemistry 


BY STEPHEN MIALL, LL.D., 
B.Sc. AND L. M. MIALL, M.A., F.R.LC. 
Extensively altered in this edition, 
the dictionary contains definitions, 
brief accounts of many chemical 
substances and operations, and 
biographical articles 

probably 84s. net 


A Glossary 
of 


Geographical Terms 


COMPILED BY A COMMITTEE OF THE 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


Epitep By L. DuDLEy STAMP, C.B.E., 
D.LITT., LL.D. EKON.D., V.P.R.G.S. 
Covers a full range of geographical 
studies—physical, human, economic 
and political. Evolutions in 
meaning are indicated with 
quotations. Terms proper to 
associated disciplines and foreign 
words which have been introduced 
into English are also included. 

63s. net. 
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W. H.SMITH & SON 


SERVICE FOR LIBRARIES 


NEW BOOKS and REPLACEMENTS 
FICTION and NON-FICTION 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


We also offer PUBLIC, TECHNICAL & SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


4 A weekly classified and annotated guide to the latest and forthcoming 
publications in all classes. 
+» A ninety-page catalogue of books for children and young readers. 


4 An extensive series of classified subject book lists available on demand. 


From London Head Office and Showroom Ww 
THROUGH YOUR LOCAL W. H. SMITH & SON BRANCH HI 


A LOCAL SERVICE WITH HEAD OFFICE BEHIND IT §& : 


658.8 


SAVE MONEY ON ae 
LIBRARY SHELVING © 
WITH 


Remploy-Lundia is the ideal answer to library shelving ADAPTABLE Every shelf is adjustable—can be moved up 
problems because it or +S at pwn ve ? inch. Any combination of widths 
SAVES MONEY Remploy-Lundia Shelving costs far C4" be joined together, and extension bays are easily 
less than custom-built installations—and its very added to existing Remploy-Lundia units. 
reasonable price is made more attractive still because HANDSOME It is made from polished hardwood in a 
no outside labour is needed to assemble it. natural finish. Both shelf clips and grooves are completely 
SAVES SPACE Remploy-Lundia Shelving makes 
the most of valuable library ee Because of the [IMMEDIATE DELIVERY Remploy-Lundia Shelving can 
ts int i 


comprehensive range of sizes, it 0 any given wall _ cost as little as 70/- per foot by six feet high and is avail- 
space fo within 6 inches. able for immediate delivery. 


Write for full details of Remploy-Landia Shelving to: 


REMPLOY LIMITED 415 Edgware Road, London, NW2. Telephone: GLAdstone 8020 
London Showroom: 22 Bruton Street, W1. Telephone: MA Yfair 4881/2 
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Public Relations in the Melting Pot 


Tue news that the Library Association is not 
to renew the contract of Michael Higgins as 
its Public Relations Adviser will come as a 
surprise and a shock to many protagonists of 
P.R. in the library profession. A lot of 
spade-work had to be done in the past by 
both organisations and individuals to make 
the L.A. public relations conscious, and it 
might seem that a lot of this work has gone 
to waste. This however is not the case, for 
we are assured that the Public Relations 
Sub-Committee of the L.A. will continue to 
function and that the future of the Associ- 
ation’s PR policy will be reconsidered at the 
earliest opportunity. 


Meanwhile the thanks of librarians are 
due to Michael Higgins and his organisation 
for much valuable publicity which has been 
achieved during his tenure of office. We 
understand that he will continue to act until 
the end of the year, and will complete the 
arrangements which he has already made for 
the Children’s Book Week organised in con- 
junction with the Hertfordshire County 
Libraries. Why then, is the L.A. to part 
company with Mr. Higgins? We believe 
that finance figured largely in the matter. 
The Association does not have a bottomless 
purse for such things, and it becomes clear 
that some members of the Council are pre- 


pared to pay so much for P.R. but no more. - 


One thing that the Council should do is 
to declare its aims. Is P.R., as sponsored by 
the Association, designed to obtain publicity 
for libraries generally, or merely for the 
Association itself? There has been some con- 
fusion on this point, and it would appear that 
Mr. Higgins has been trying to do both jobs 
on what everybody would agree is much too 
limited a budget. 


There are many enthusiasts for Public 
Relations today, but there are still many 
sceptics and some of the latter can put up 
strong arguments for their opinions. Many 
members of the public, they say, are becoming 
not only impervious but even suspicious of 
intensified P.R. campaigns. Some of the 
sceptics point to the transatlantic library 
scene. Over there, they claim, individual 


libraries organise P.R. in a big way, many 


having advertising men, journalists and artists 
on their staff establishments. 


Both in the USA and in Canada, librarians 
frequently appear on TV and radio, and are 
the subjects of feature articles in newspapers 
and magazines. Visiting librarians from other 
countries are given the full treatment, and no 
opportunity 1s lost, it seems, to project 
libraries and librarians into the public con- 
sciousness. Yet, say the sceptics, with what 
results? Americans still read less than the 
British, Scandinavian and other peoples, 
despite the provision of excellent library 
buildings, fine book stocks and in general, 
an adequacy of very well-trained librarians. 
Certainly the protagonists of P.R. in the 
library field have something to answer here. 


Library publicity can be both national and 
local, and it can be said without hesitation 
that as libraries are local services the most 
important of these is the local publicity. 
Over and over again we have said that 
librarians do not make the most of their 
opportunities for local publicity, either 
through the press or through the regional 
broadcasting stations. We are still content 
to let the public come to us, almost by 
accident, rather than to adopt a positive 
attitude towards publicity. 


Librarians should be reminded that good 
publicity begins at home. The library needs 
more than good books and good librarians. 
It needs an attractive interior as well, and 
this does not necessarily mean a flashy, 
brand-new building. Older buildings can 
still be made attractive by the right use of 
attractive display, and more efforts should be 
made to adopt a “‘house style’ as one or two 
libraries have already done. One useful 
piece of work has just been done in a London 
Library. Besieged more and more by foreign 
readers, many of whom are relatively new in 
this country and have a limited command of 
English, the library has put up a ““Welcome”’ 
notice in French, German, Italian and 
Spanish, briefly explaining to such readers 
how to enrol and use the library. In its small 
way this too is good public relations and sets 
an example which might well be copied by 
other libraries. 


THE LIBRARY WORLD 


offer a very wide range of recent ex-library copies in 
excellent condition. All library books are with- 
drawn from circulation and offered at about half- 


price six months after publication. 


HARRODS LTD SLOane 1234 KNIGHTSBRIDGE SW! 


FOR ALL YOUR BOOK REQUIREMENTS 


Public Library Department 
Wigmore Street, London W.1. 


Tel.: WELbeck 3781 Dept. Manager: F. W. BLapes 
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PROFILE 


Lorna V. PAULIN 


Lorna V. Pautin decided that she wanted to 
be a librarian at the age of eleven, and has 
never had cause to regret that decision. It 
seemed to her then, and it still does, to be 
the ideal job for one who loves reading and 
for whom the human race, or at least the 
more interesting part of it that reads, has an 
absorbing fascination. Moreover, although 
she realises and can appreciate the satis- 
faction there is in university or special 
librarianship, she never had any doubt that 
it was a public library she wanted to work in, 
because the readers there are of all ages and 
of enormously varying interests. 

So she has been lucky in being able to 
pursue a career in the kind of librarianship 
that appeals to her most—not only in the 
public library world but in the county part 
of it, which adds variety of terrain and the 
challenge of geography to all the other 
problems and challenges of the work. This 
is a side of librarianship that is still develop- 
ing rapidly, and in spite of the wear and tear 
she finds pleasure in building up services. 
The jobs she has had in Kent, Nottingham- 
shire and Hertfordshire have been demanding 
rather than restful, and a good thing too, 
she thinks. 

Before the war she was one of the 
comparatively few full-time students of 
librarianship at the University of London 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
OF 
SOUTHERN AFRICA 


Compiled and edited by 
ERIC ROSENTHAL 


Few books have been more urgently 
required than this first comprehensive 
encyclopaedia of the whole of the sub- 
continent, not merely of the Republic of 
South Africa. There are close on 5,000 
items, and the utmost efforts have been 
made to achieve a balanced point of view 
not overlooking the different races and 
communities inhabiting this exciting part 
of the world. 

There are 27 longer articles contributed 
by experts. This handsome volume is 
lavishly illustrated with 10 colour plates, 
16 pages comprising 27 half-tone plates, 
24 pages of maps and numerous line 
drawings. 42s. net. 


THE OBSERVER’S 
WORLD AIRCRAFT 
DIRECTORY 


Compiled by WILLIAM GREEN 


The most complete source of reference 
on the entire world of aviation ever 
produced. Packed with detailed informa- 
tion and illustrations of aircraft, rockets, 
engines, air force insignia, civil airlines, 
etc., etc. Encyclopaedic in scope this book 
is an essential complement to the annual 
Observers’ Book of Aircraft. \5s. net. 


Prospectuses available from 
FREDERICK WARNE 
1 Bedford Court . Strand . London, W.C.2 
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School. J. D. Cowley had just succeeded 
Dr. E. A. Baker as director, and she was 
surprised and impressed when he frequently 
sought his students’ opinions on the value 
of the studies they were undertaking, and 
asked for constructive criticism of the course. 
Whether Lorna Paulin’s interest in education 
for librarianship dates from that time she 
cannot be sure, but she is certainly much 
interested in it now and in struggling with 
the problems of trying to relate what a 
librarian should be with what can be 
tabulated in an examination syllabus. 

That is just one aspect of librarianship 
which has to be flexible enough to meet the 
changing needs of the times we live in. “I 
suppose’’, she says, “in a nutshell that is my 
main interest in libraries and librarianship— 
the way in which they can, do and must 
adapt themselves to meet the demands, not 
of yesterday, but of today and tomorrow.” 
She is convinced that it is hardly possible to 
over-estimate the importance of libraries 
in the community, and finds it heartening 
that we can believe completely in our 
campaign for better standards of provision. 
“Incidentally”, Lorna Paulin told us, “I 
recently realised that the older I get the 
more surrealist life seems to become; since 
I grasped that situation the remarkable 
number of unexpected and _ inexplicable 
occurrences that regularly form part of a 
county librarian’s day have fallen neatly 
into place.” 


DOVETALES 


Tue 1961 catalogue of Shell Films is now 
available free of charge from the Shell 
International Petroleum Company Limited, 
1 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. About 200 
films in 16 mm. or 35 mm. are listed for free 
loan to schools, museums, clubs, libraries and 
cultural societies. The range of subjects 
covered is wide and includes the petroleum 
industry, the internal combustion engine, 
automobiles and motor cycles, aviation, 
physics, trade and industry, agriculture and 
forestry, entomology and mucology, health, 
cinematography and handicrafts, geography 
and national cultures. Most of the films are 
black and white, but some are in colour and 
crisp descriptions are given of each of them 
together with running times. Whoever 
designed the catalogue is to be congratulated 
on its layout and informativeness. 


Three publications have reached me on 
librarianship, each distinctive in its own way. 
Hampstead and Islington have done what our 
professional body should have done long 
ago, by producing pamphlets on the pro- 
fession and its opportunities. The former is 
entitled “A career in librarianship’ pro- 
duced I suspect by the multilith process. It 
is aimed at people who join the Hampstead 
staff and is clear and precise. Six trainee 
assistants are appointed to the staff every 
autumn: what Hampstead did months ago 
the National Joint Council did yesterday. 
These assistants attend the North Western 
Polytechnic Department of Librarianship for 
an induction course and are subsequently 
absorbed into the establishment of the 
Hampstead Libraries as vacancies occur. 
What a forward looking policy and how 
different from most authorities who take new 
entrants and immediately pitch them into 
the hurly-burly of a busy lending library. If 
ever anything was destined to upset the new 
appointee, it must be this. Of course, a pre- 
entry system depends on the willingness of 
local authorities; it hardly depends on their 
financial ability. From the professional view- 
point however, and from the demands of the 
local government service as a whole, this 
method of intake must be adopted universally 
if the right type of staff are to be obtained in 
the future, and retained. 


The Islington pamphlet is more detailed 
and describes the individual libraries of their 
system. Obviously, the desire to make the 
new recruit as well informed as possible from 
his or her first day has been recognised. ‘“To 
the reader, you represent the Islington Public 
Libraries’ the newcomers are told. How 
right too. The public generally do not 
differentiate between the senior and the 
junior and expect the first body they see to 
answer their questions. The Readers’ 
Advisory services have gone a long way to 
remedy this but the person on the counter is 
by far the easiest and most vulnerable prey. 
This pamphlet counsels and describes without 
being didactic and has been typed and 
duplicated with care. 


From America comes a 36-page illustrated 
pamphlet on “The Public Library for life- 
long learning”. It has been prepared by the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare and is on sale from the U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C., at 
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the modest price of 20 cents. Our own 
Association should produce a booklet which 
every practising librarian could use, giving a 
composite picture of the services and 
resources provided by British Libraries. 
Every person who joins the staff of any library, 
no matter of what kind, should have such a 
publication in his possession from the 
beginning. I can imagine some of my 
colleagues expressing disgust at the picture 
strip technique which has been used here but 
it has not been overdone and there are a far 
greater number of varied illustrations to give 
an idea of what goes on in libraries every- 
where. “Books are something more than 
ballast for keeping an even keel in a some- 
what uncertain world. Every man, woman 
and child can make the exciting discovery 
that use of the public library leads to 
individual growth . . . and when this discovery 
is made, the public library has gained another 
recruit for life.”’ 

By the time this article appears in print, I 
shall have visited Denmark for the first time 
and seen some of its libraries, Herr Ulbricht 
and Mr. Kruschev permitting. Meantime, 
the Public Libraries Act of 1950 with amend- 
ments of 1956 and 1959 has appeared on my 
desk. I notice that in the case of a county 
library, the person nominated as librarian, 
and his salary, shall be approved by the 
Minister of Education; in the case of any 
library receiving an annual grant from the 
state of 2,200 or more, the librarian shall be 
appointed only after consultation with the 
Director of the State Inspection for Public 
Libraries; and in the case of any other library, 
the Library Committee must inform the 
Library Director prior to the proposed 
appointment of the librarian. I can think of 
at least three British Library authorities whosé 
appointments would never have been ratified 
had this procedure applied here. The 
Provisions regarding State grants are partic- 
ularly interesting and I look forward to 
seeing how they are applied. 5% of the 
basic State grants goes to a special fund for 
compensation to Danish authors, their widows 
and under age children. I now hope for an 
opportunity to scrutinise the rules for the 
application of this fund which in principle, is 
sO meritorious. 

In the Annual Report of the London 
Library for 1960-61, reference is made to an 
extraordinary general meeting held on 
25th July last to consider two proposed 


amendments to the rules, which would 
enable public libraries to borrow books from 
them. [t could well be that the elusive 7%, 
or whatever it is, of unsatisfied Bureau loans 
through the existing procedure, could be 
reduced, if not completely met from this 
national bibliographical source. The rate 
proposed was two guineas per book borrowed 
and it was reported in the Times that enquiries 
among librarians in London had led the 
committee to believe that a good deal of 
support would be forthcoming. I wonder ? 
Some members of the London Library were 
fearful about the safety of the library’s books. 
I suppose after 100 years, there must still be 
relatives of Colonel Sibthorp around ! 

The Royal School of Librarianship at 
Copenhagen has just issued a _ 27-page 
booklet “On the teaching of bibliography 
with a survey of its aims and methods’’. It 
has been written by Knud Larsen who is 
described as one of Denmark’s experienced 
instructors. In his foreword, the Director of 
the School, Preben Kirkegaard, states that 
‘training for librarianship has taken different 
forms in different countries with varying 
library structures, but that a visitor to 
library schools in other countries will often 
be surprised by the resemblances rather than 
by the differences in the problems involved. 
It is therefore a question whether individual 
courses should not, to a greater extent than 
has hitherto been the case, be taken up for 
discussion on an international level.’’ It is 
complementary to the notes for tutors issued 
by the North Western Polytechnic Depart- 
ment of Librarianship and although few 
actual bibliographies are cited—it is not the 
purpose of the publication to do so anyway— 
there is surely a mistake in the reference to 
the Deutscher Gesamtkatalog. Knud Larsen 
states it was published in 14 volumes covering 
the letters A and part of B. As far as I am 
aware, it covers the letters A to EIG in 7 
volumes and although the 8th was to go to 
Frederica, it never in fact appeared. The 
original meaning of documentation is also 
given, the definition of which is a point of 
argument between librarians everywhere. 
We are reminded that documentation arose 
from the need in many industrial enterprises 
for a better library service and that document- 
alists were not only meant to procure 
bibliographical information, but also to 
collect all sorts of documents relevant to a 
certain problem (books, journals, patents, 
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photographs, typewritten reports, filmstrips 
and other items) and present them to the 
engineer treating that special subject. This is 
akin to Aslib’s definition of 1945—the 
recording, organisation and dissemination of 
specialised knowledge. The booklet confines 
itself to actual bibilographies in their various 
guises and does not consider paper, typo- 
graphy, binding, illustration and _ repro- 
duction processes. Nevertheless, it will be 
useful to tutor, student and practising 
librarian alike for its coverage of the field of 
printed bibliographic material. 

I see our colleague in print, “The Librarian 
and Bookworld”’, is still carrying a date eight 
months behind the actuai. The current 
issue which reached me on goth August is 
dated December 1960. At the end of Vol. 
XLIX, I hope they will recommence with the 
day’s date on issue number one of Vol. L: 
their journals have been out-dated on issue 
for far too long—six years—and they seem to 
make no effort to put the position right. 


J. D. Stewart Travelling Bursary 


In 1957 the London and Home Counties 
Branch of the Library Association inaug- 
urated the above bursary as a testimonial to 
Mr. J. D. Stewart’s outstanding and con- 
tinuous service to the Branch. The sum of 
£50 is made available annually for the 
purpose of helping a student librarian to 
visit an overseas country in order to study 
librarianship and visit libraries there. 


Intending applicants for the 1962 bursary 
must be made on the prescribed form 
obtainable from Mr. H. G. T. Christopher, 
Penge Public Library, 194 Anerley Road, 
S.E.20. Completed forms must be returned 
to Mr. Christopher not later than st 
January, 1962. All applicants must be 
personal members of the London and Home 
Counties Branch and they must already have 
passed, or be exempt from the First Pro- 
fessional Examination. They must be 
actively engaged in studying for the Regis- 
tration or the Final examinations of the 
Library Association, or for the Diploma of 
the University of London School of Librarian- 
ship and Archives. In exceptional circum- 
stances, applications will be considered from 
Fellows of the Library Association engaged 
in bona fide study or research. 


THE LIBRARIAN’S LIBRARY 


Lipraries For CHILDREN. Lionel R. 
McColvin. Phoenix. 25s. 


In a concise, readable and attractive book, 
Mr. McColvin has dealt with all aspects of 
library services for children. Although on his 
own admission, he has never worked in 
children’s libraries, he shows a_ profound 
knowledge of them, and discusses fully points 
which are often grounds for argument. 
There is an amazing diversity of opinion in 
this country regarding such problems as the 
provision of books by certain authors, exten- 
sion activities, etc. Mr. McColvin steers a 
straight path through all these problems, and 
discusses stocking, staffing and maintaining 
a children’s library. 


Quoting from the writings of Dorothy Neal 
White and Berwick Sayers, Mr. McColvin 
gathers the most relevant points, considers 
the criteria for children’s books and libraries, 
and adds his own comments and anecdotes. 
The result is a book most acceptable to public 
children’s librarians, who can examine their 
own services in its light. Schools’ librarians 
will read the appropriate chapter for its 
searching enquiry into book provision in 
schools, and it is hoped that librarians in 
adult libraries will also read it, and gain 
some of the enthusiasm of the author, for it 
is from their ranks that children’s librarians 
are drawn. 


Mr. McColvin realises that the policy of 
“freedom” which he advocates in choosing 
books for adults cannot operate in the 
children’s library. The children’s librarian 
is responsible to the children for supplying 
books which will have a satisfactory in- 
fluence, and help them to grow into adults 
who will live more fully and enjoyably. Such 
statements are implemented with concrete 
examples of “‘what to look for when choosing 
books’’, an examination of various categories 
of books and the desirability of their in- 
clusion in a library. 


There are two heartfelt pleas; one to pub- 
lishers for attractively presented books, which 
in enticing the child, will naturally cause 
him to reject those of poor quality both in 
subject and format. The other plea is to 
children’s librarians, to insist on sufficient 
financial support for their libraries. 
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Public and School libraries; — or 
reading of stories; publicity; library helpers I 
are among the points discussed, and the o 
various pros and cons examined. THE t 
Children’s libraries in England, Sweden, F 
America, Finland and Germany are illus- 
trated and described. There is a helpful HOLT-JACKSON : 


chapter for parents entitled “The child’s 
own library”. Periodicals which include 
reviews of children’s books, and literary BOOK COMPANY 

awards are included, with a final appeal to 
the community at large to support the library 

movement in all nations. A useful biblio- LIMITED 
graphy lists books under the headings 


“Children’s books’’, “Story telling’’,“* School 
libraries’’, and ‘‘Periodicals’’. 
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Russe. (Claire and W. M. S.) The Key to ° 
the Door: Human Behaviour. André P ublic and County 


Deutsch. 42s. 
The “behavioural sciences’ (as they are Library Booksellers 


called) bid fair to make ours the most self- 
conscious generation since the Fall of Man. 
From the pens of professional psychiatrists, 
sociologists, amateur observers, paper 
politicos, and the Vance Packards, Hoggarts 
and Alex Comforts there comes a stream of 
books explaining, illuminating, and penetrat- 

ing the mind of man individually and in PRESTON ROAD 
society, that same mind which, said Words- LYTHAM 
worth, was “‘the haunt and main region of my 
song”’. Today it is not left to the voice of the LYTHAM ST. ANNES 
respected bard to tell us his authoritative 
findings on the state of our inner selves; LANCS. 
rather it is the monopoly of the newest : 

branch of the medical profession, until Telephone: Lytham 7464 
recently most certainly not respected as the 
seer and poet used to be. The modern seer if 
the psychologist. The book under review is a —~ 
bulky summary of the Freudian contribution 
in unlocking the human psyche, and it 
investigates at length the work done in 
recent years and the most recent hypotheses London Showroom : 
advanced by Freudians to account for the 
aberrations of human conduct. Let it be said 59 BRITTON STREET 

at the start that the reviewer is manifestly CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C.1 


unqualified to comment on the technical 
aspects of psychology, but as it is addressed ‘ 

the lay and believing intelligence 
to be transferable, he has no qualms about 
general comment on the first two-thirds, and 
more specialised comment on the last third, 
which is on home ground. — 
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One feels that the title should have been 
Human Misbehaviour, for it is a sorry catalogue 
of frailties that the two Russells are at pains 
to compile. The intention of the authors is 
plainly set out and laboriously reiterated 
throughout 532 pages, namely to show that 
man is capable of intelligent behaviour, to 
which they give the label “‘exploratory”’, or 
instinctive behaviour, which they call 
“rationalising’’. The latter is the root of all 
evil, being characterised by prejudging 
issues, isolative behaviour, rigid, unco- 
operative attitudes, unwillingness to com- 
municate; the former holds the only hope 
for the continued evolution of mankind, 
since it embodies the major liberating virtues 
of receptivity, flexibility, awareness, and is in 
short the exercise in full of our imagination, 
itself a condition of intelligence and proper 
creative action. The lesson for us all— 
according to the authors, speaking orthodox 
Freud—is to cultivate the first and control 
the second, and it is the aim of psychotherapy 
to encourage the exploratory faculty. “‘It is 
the rich awareness of all our feelings which 
makes up enjoyment of life’. Such is the 
thesis. Impressive—yes—but out of all this 
labour isn’t it something suspiciously like a 
truism that is born? The message is an 
inspiring one, but why imprison it within 
this jargon and the tedious demonstrations 
which end up by showing us the obvious ? 
Few who have experience of life and love, 
friends and colleagues, relations and ‘rivals, 
would be disposed to deny it. Why then 
devote 532 pages to its labyrinthine analysis 
and exposition? After all, similar aspira- 
tions for the human race, expressed in more 
comely terminology, are part of the European 
heritage. Freud, while uncovering the 
workings of the human psyche addressed 
himself to what is in fact the very essence of 
error: sunt lacrimae rerum. We know (or have 
been told for centuries) that to be carnally 
minded is death. Freud is a partial re- 
statement of this truth. Frankly the main 
difficulty which this reviewer faced in 
reading the work was his own radical 
hostility to the criteria embodied in the 
authors’ training. Bulky with dedicated 
scholarship and the lively interplay of two 
discerning, trained minds, both the book and 
the irresistible march of their logic requires 
some confidence if it is to be refuted. The 
list of groups, by the way, to whom the book 


is addressed (page 5) is lengthy, but omits 
our own profession; perhaps the authors 
have not had encouraging experience with 
the species. 


If it is true that the key to the door of the 
kingdom of heaven (a phrase calculated to 
make the laboratory psychotherapist shudder) 
lies in man’s capacity for developing his 
exploratory drive (his intelligence) and in 
controlling his rationalising self (his instinct), 
then this sounds to the present reviewer like 
the most resounding platitude since “‘to err 
is human, to forgive divine’. The cultivation 
of the noblest impulses at the expense of the 
dreary, witless psychosis-inducing states of 
lower mind must command the assent of any 
sympathetic reader concerned for the future 
of man, and the impeccable authority, the 
dedicated patience and technical apparatus 
of the authors reinforce one’s admiration for 
the toil that has gone into the book, but the 
nagging voice still persists: “‘Is this impres- 
sively structured work really necessary to tell 
us the obvious ?”’ Some examples of pro- 
found truisms: “Exploitation occurs when 
one individual uses another . . . to realise a 
goal of the former.” ‘““The great majority 
of humans form a sort of floating vote; in 
most of us it is possible to bring out the best 
or the worst.”” And finally ““There is only 
one real courage, the courage to be oneself, 
to be happy and to enjoy life.’’” They even 
sound like Mills and Boonisms. Rationalisa- 
tion is the enemy, but isn’t this book itself an 
immense rationalisation, fitting (by hind- 
sight) the deviant behaviour of mortals into 
the Freudian framework ? 


The first two-thirds of the book deal with 
animal mechanisms and behaviour, and the 
factors making for human oddity, such 
factors being parent-child relationships, in- 
heritance, social relations, and what is called 
““pseudo-sex”’. For librarians (and certainly 
for this reviewer) the interest of the book 
begins at Chapter 8, when some supreme 
works of literary genius are analysed, and 
some conclusions drawn as to the relevance 
of cultural and social communication in 
society. It is in the last portion of the book 
that the most rewarding results of this dossier 
of experiment, theory and case history come 
out in considering the role of man in society, 
as when we are told that with physical 
growth comes acquaintance with more people 
until finally one’s behaviour must be directly 
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influenced by the cultural atmosphere in 
which one lives. I am delighted to read this 
endorsement in such an unexpected quarter 
as this, but oh, what a long, weary road to 
reach it! In summing up my final objections 
I will concentrate on this last section, since it 
is so material to the readers of this journal. 


One gathers that one reason for the 
treatment of literature in the book is the 
surprising fact that W. M. S. Russell began 
with scholarships in Greek and English 
Literature before turning to zoology and 
psychology. Hence the attention to Sophocles 
and to Shakespeare (the Oedipus plays, and 
Hamlet are dealt with) and here the weak- 
nesses of the method are most exposed. For 
it needs to be insisted that when literature is 
read, it must be read as literature, and 
purely literary standards applied, not alien 
standards from some other discipline. To 
read Sophocles or Shakespeare in any other 
way is to distort the work of art away from 
its effect and intention; it is to be in danger of 
seeing ideas and situations where they do not 
exist. Here the authors use literary texts on 
which to base a sermon about something 
which has nothing to do with the literature 
concerned. This is not useful criticism. 
Using the texts of Oedipus Tyrannus, Oedipus 
Coloneus and Hamlet as a kind of exemplum to 
their book-long homily on the nature of 
mortal mind and its deviations, the result is 
to reduce the quality and stature of those 
texts to absurdity, so that they sound like a 
psychiatrist’s wayside pulpit, or a Q.E.D. toa 
casebook. It follows that a Roman Catholic 
or a Communist or a Keynesian economist 
could read the same plays from his particular- 
ised standpoint and produce other exegeses, 
and all would be equally misleading and 
equidistant from the true centre of the work 
in question. This reductio ad absurdum infallibly 
takes place when any criteria other than those 
of a strictly literary kind are applied to 
literature. When this kind of criticism is 
offered we are always taken, not into the 
mind of the artist, but into the mind of the 
commentator. It is this that one objects to 


most strongly: the use to which literature is 
put as a mirror of psychological theory. One 
example of critical error which such treat- 
ment leads to must suffice: the dangers of 
generalising about authors’ careers, a point 
which it seems important to the Freudian to 
While one can agree that most 


establish. 
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authors go through the three phases of 
apprenticeship, maturity and decline (called 
here, in psychological language observation, 
defensive construction and disintegration) every 
author cannot be fitted neatly into such a 
framework. In the case of Shakespeare it is 
peculiarly unfortunate and here the method 
fails signally to show adequate response to his 
last phase (which is dismissed as a failure), 
when what should have been most potently 
there in front of the critics, appears to have 
eluded them in the interests of the three- 
phase theory. Instead of dismissing this 
period, the authors should have seen in it a 
triumphant endorsement of their own prin- 
ciple of exploratory creation, as Shakespeare 
like other of the very greatest artists continued 
to experiment, producing evolutionary 
marvels up to the end. 


On the essential oneness of science and art 
the book is excellent, and the final chapter 
Cultural Evolution should become part of 
every librarian’s reading. It is noticeable 
that in this field—communication, cultural 
and social—there is no mention of Jung (no 
mention, in fact, anywhere in the book). A 
pity, when he gave so much to the study of 
integrative social relationships. Is the gulf 
between Freud and Jung so great that a book 
embodying the views of one entails the 
complete ignoring of the other ? 


Finally, to the epigraph at the beginning, 
which comes from Sophocles: “There are 
many remarkable things and nothing more 
remarkable than Man’’, I would propose a 
quotation of Job’s who made his point with 
ruthless realism: “What is man whose 
breath is in his nostrils ?’’ Natural selection, 
dissociation, the competitive instinct, all are 
bleak laboratory terms and subjects at the 
best of times; they remind one of the system 
adumbrated by Julian Huxley, lately a 
battleground of argument in the Observer. 
I prefer the sensitivity of brother Aldous. 

D.E.G. 


T.P.1. List. Hafner Publishing Co. Ltd. 

1961. £2 2s. 

This publication is a check-list on the title- 
pages and indexes of over. 1,400 British and 
goo European periodicals. It states whether 
or not title-pages and indexes are published 
for a given periodical and, if the index is 
issued separately, it gives details of the date 
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and manner of publication. As such it should 
be a useful tool for any librarian dealing with 
a large number of periodicals, but this list 
appears to have been very inadequately 
edited and the information given is not always 
as accurate and explicit as it should be. For 
example three periodicals with identical 
practice are respectively annotated: ‘“Three 
months’; ‘January-June, July-December. 
Three months delay’; and “Each volume 
covers six months (January-June and July- 
December). Delay approximately two/three 
months.”” Whilst the last verbose description 
allows of no misunderstanding the first one is 
certainly inadequate, and why are they not 
all the same ? The answer appears to be that 
the list was compiled from information 
supplied by the publishers and this inform- 
ation does not appear to have been sufficiently 
checked. In some cases the publishers’ 
statements appear to have been more hope- 
ful than accurate: one journal whose index 
regularly appears in March, lists January as 
the month of publication. Only two journals 
were noticed where it was stated that the 
index was available on application, but this 
is true of very many more periodicals 
appearing in the list and as such is an 
extremely important item of information 
that should have been included wherever 
relevant. 

This list must be helpful to all who have to 
collate journals, file them, and prepare them 
for binding; but it contains the type of 
information that most librarians compile and 
record for themselves, which, coupled with 
its editorial deficiencies and the changing 
nature of periodical publishing, makes the 
price of two guineas seem excessive. 


Tue Lipraries oF Lonpon. 2nd revised ed. 
Edited by Raymond Irwin and Ronald 
Stavely. Library Association, 36s. 
($5.30 U.S.A.), post 6d. To members of 
the Library Association, 27s. ($4.05 
U.S.A.), post 6d. 

To comment on a work like this is almost 
to review the entire subject that it attempts to 
cover, but however, this book is by no means 
an exhaustive survey. It is revision of the 
original work published in 1949 and based 
upon a series of lectures given at a vacation 
course at the University College School of 
Librarianship and Archives. Now more up 
to date “the lack of balance’’ objected to by 


some librarians has to some extent been 
remedied. Not completely—it is still uneven 
but the work is expanded, the coverage is 
wider and the selection more representative 
of what must be the world’s largest 
concentrated group of libraries. 

Each chapter gives the history and aims of 
an important library or group of related 
libraries, and benefits by the written authority 
of authors who are intimately connected with 
the subject. Nevertheless despite editorial 
direction and pruning, L. M. Harrod’s 
criticism of the original edition still holds 
good, “one cannot rely on finding any 
particular kind of information in any 
chapter’. 

Additional chapters have been added. The 
library of the University College, London, 
has a new chapter, the University of London 
Libraries is accorded one of its own. Indus- 
trial libraries, music libraries, ecclesiastical 
and some others have either been dealt with 
for the first time in this work or given more 
adequate treatment than before. 

This reviewer quite enjoyed it. It is better 
written than before (second thoughts by 
colleagues usually read better). To light on 
some of the writers is always a little unfair 
but reading the nostalgic yet pungent 
observations of the late H. T. Pledge conjures 
up some interesting speculations as to what 
went on behind the scenes during “‘a curious 
episode in British Librarianship”. Or J. D. 
Stewart’s masterly exercise in compression by 
treating the Borough Libraries of London in 
just twelve pages—of which four just tabulate 
the Special Collections. Here must be the 
only worthwhile account of the little heard of 
but very’ influential Association of 
Metropolitan Chief Librarians. 

Or J. W. Scott’s eminently worthwhile 
account of the library of University College, 
London, a description benefiting by admir- 
able documentation. Or D. R. Jamieson’s 
unenviable job with industrial libraries. 
These must vary as much as does a village 
inn to a bar in the Hilton Hotel but the 
writer wisely identifies and comments on 
libraries which undertake a particular kind 
of work; a private firm, a development 
association, a research association. 

Record and archival depositories are 
excluded. Other than the London Library 
(whose recent difficulties go unrecorded) 
commercial and subscription libraries are 
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not admitted. Likewise those of the national 
press. It is to be hoped though that the 
editors persevere with their objective of “in 
due time a parallel study not only of the 
Public Record Office but also of the many 
other record collections in and around 
London.” 

One supposes, regretfully that the best 
work ever to appear on the subject, R. A. 
Rye’s The Student’s Guide to the Libraries of 
London, the last edition of which appeared in 
1927, will never re-appear. Perhaps the day 
of such an exhaustive reference tome is well 
and truly past. At the moment we have its 
worthy supplement, a survey by the 
practitioners in the field. To whom it is 
directed is uncertain. Not, one would think, 
to the research worker or for the ready 
reference enquiry. To the student, yes, 
and to the practising librarian. Every 
reader’s advisory department should have a 
copy and some of us, on home ground, have 
introduced it to the lending library shelves. 


Fisner (Margery) Intent Upon Reading: a 
critical appraisal of modern fiction for 
children. Brockhampton. 25s. 

“To a child who is intent upon reading, all 
books are children’s books’’ (E. Lucas). 
“Agreed !”” cries the author and promptly 
proves otherwise! I found this book fas- 
cinating because not only does it list titles 
but there is an attempt, sometimes tentative, 
to analyse the reasons for success: why 
children like some books and how much they 
can get out of them. This does not mean, 
however, that it cannot be used as a biblio- 
graphical tool, for in spite of the fact that 
Mrs. Fisher modestly disclaims complete 
coverage there are no glaring omissions as 
far as I could judge. There is wisely no 
attempt to put a definite age limit to each 
title, although there is often a rough indi- 
cation in the text, and the early chapters are 
devoted to younger readers from the picture- 
story age while later chapters deal with books 
for older children. It is right up-to-date, 
including books published up to the end of 
December 1960 with a concentration on the 
last 30 years according to the author. There 
appears to be a bias in favour of the last 10 
years in fact, and thank heavens for that, as 
it is almost uncharted ground ! 

As to arrangement—believe it or not, I 
read it through without once swearing 
darkly over trying to track a quotation to 
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its source via strange indices, crosses, 
asterisks and the like. Bibliographical 
details are given at the end of each quotation; 
there is a reading list at the end of each 
chapter, and a full index of authors, titles 
and illustrators at the back. 

The most complimentary thing one can 
say of any reference book is that it will be 
constantly used. I can say this in all honesty 
of “Intent upon reading”’. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Eprror, 
“Tue Liprary Worip”’ 

8th September, 1961 
Dear Sir, 

If your symposium on the new syllabus 
purports to represent the spirit in which 
librarianship faces the future we might just as 
well abandon all pretensions to full pro- 
fessional status here and now. Only Mr. 
Haugh, with a realistic assessment of the law 
of supply and demand, introduces a new and 
vital element into a discussion which has 
been bumbling along for over a decade. 
Apparently some librarians are as complacent 
and myopic as ever, even when the back door 
into the profession has been wrenched from 
its hinges. 

Mr. Davinson, for example, shows not the 
slightest concern about the direct entry of 
graduates to the specialised Final examination 
although they obviously lack the “thorough 
grounding in the aims and objectives of 
librarianship’”’ which, he states, will be ob- 
tained by assistants passing the new Inter- 
mediate. Mr. Dain does spot this shocking 
weakness in the new syllabus and suggests 
a special crammer course for graduates 
before they take the Final, which is hardly 
the way to command respect for the study 
of librarianship. This obeisant attitude is 
necessary, it seems, because graduates “have 
become used to studying only for a year on a 
teaching course.” 

It is a great pity that Mr. Dain only hinted 
at degrees in bibliography and allied subjects 
in the future. We should press for them now 
before librarianship is swamped by short 
cut “‘specialists”’. 

Yours faithfully, 
Paut Sykes, City Librarian 
Central Library, 
Broadway, Peterborough. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS Ltd. 
BATH 


Specialists in all types of binding for Public 


and County Libraries. 


Our Clearseen and Patterned Rexine styles 
are favoured by Librarians and the Public 
all over the World. 


BATH 7355 


SNEAD LIBRARY SYSTEM 


Has been adopted by — 
TWENTY UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
FOURTEEN UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES IN CANADA 


FIVE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES IN AFRICA 


Our Technical Staff is at the disposal of Librarians and Architects to prepare 
schemes for Library installations 
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DISTINCTIVE 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


IN 

TRADITIONAL 
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@ With sixty years experience in design and manufacture, Libraco have 
always carried out contracts to the entire satisfaction of architects. 
For counters, bookcases, panelling, desks, tables, chairs, and best 
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